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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(Values in million US$, based on current prices, unless otherwise specified) 


; 4 3/ 72-734/ 73-744/ 
1972)/ 1973 1974 %change %change 


Income, Production, Employment 

GNP in current prices 2,896.2 4,063.5 5,273.0 2502 25.1 
Per Capita GNP at current prices 1,348.7 1,859.4 2,376.3 23.0 23.2 
Manufacturing 608.7 956.5 1,267.1 40.3 27.6 
Construction 241.7 284.3 400.5 520 35.8 
Plant & Equipment Investment 672.1 836.5 1,117.1 24.5 28.7 
Avg. Index of Industrial Production 

- 3rd quarter (1970=100) 149.0 166.9 172.4 
Avg. Industrial Wages(per week) 19.0 21.8 23.9 
Labor Force (in thousand workers) 761 818 836 
Avge unemployment (%) 4.7 4.5 4.0 


Money and Prices 

Money Supply 864.7 1,069.5 1,204.3 
Bank Deposits Lj697.7 2329.2 2, 74464 
Prime Interest Rate Veo 9.0 10.3 
Avg. Consumer Price Index(11/72=100) NA 3379<7 144.0 


Balance of Trade and International Payments 

Exports, f.o.b. (excl. Indonesia) 2,204.1 3,577.0 5,897.8 44.8 
U.S. Share 340.2 608.6 875.3 59.7 
Imports, cif (excl.Indonesia) 3,418.6 5,025.3 8,502.1 Sie 
U.S. Share 480.2 75123 1,390.9 40.7 
Total Trade 5,622.7 8,602.3 14,399.8 36.5 
U.S. Share 820.5 1,365.8 2,066.2 48.6 
Balance of Trade -1,214.6 -1,448.2 -2,604.3 -6.4 
Balance of Payments (surplus) 338.7 403.7 294.8 63.7 
Foreign Exchange & Gold Reserves 1,767.3 2,329.4 2,708.9 17.6 
Ship Arrivals (Ship over 75 NRT) 18,628 18,884 19,617 1,4 
Cargo handled (million freight tons) 57.1 61.3 60.4 724 


Main Imports from U.S. in 1974 

Electric machinery (258.4); industrial machinery (181.1); machines, non- 
electric (102.8); aircrafts (73.0); power generators (51.7); chemicals and 
chemical products (37.9); iron, pipes and fittings (32.6); motor vehicles 
(29.2); scientific instruments (19.9); cotton (19.8); plastic materials 
(19.3); telecom apparatus (18.5); office machines (18.0); electric 
generators (16.7); fertilizers (15.8). 


1/ Exchange rate: US$1.00 S$2.79 
2/ Exchange rate: US$1.00 = S$2.49 
3/ Exchange rate: US$1.00 = S$2.4 
4/ % change calculated on S$ values 





SUMMARY 


Singapore's economy remained bouyant in a sea of world 
recession during 1974. Although its 7% rate of real 

growth fell short of the double figures customary in 

recent years, its performance was quite respectable 

when compared to the rest of the world. By early 1975, 
inflation came under control and the Government shifted 

its concern to the effects on Singapore from recessions 

in developed countries that are key customers and investors. 


Singapore is confident that the world economy will soon 
recover, that multinational corporations will continue 
to invest offshore -- and come to Singapore, and that 
this will provide new impetus for the island republic's 
economy. 


U. S. products are competitive and in demand; however, 
firms of other countries (notably Japan and France) 

have increased trade promotion efforts in the region. 
The U. S. is still the largest investor in Singapore's 
manufacturing sector and U. S. manufacturers, especially 
those with high technology lines, are warmly welcomed. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Reduced Real Growth and Cautious Optimism 


Singapore's economy continued to expand in 1974, but 

at a slower rate as the island republic began to feel 

the effects of recessions in developing countries. 
Although all major sectors grew, manufacturing increased 
only 2% in the second half of the year. Three export- 
oriented industries, electronics, textiles, and woodwork ing, 
were depressed because of faltering demand from the 
developed countries (DCs) that provide the main markets 
for their products. While implementation of new direct 
investment projects from DCs declined in 1974, foreign 
financing of capital formation as profits were reinvested 
at a high rate. 


Inflationary pressures eased and the consumer price 

index in April 1975 was only 3% above a year before. 

In January 1975, the Monetary Authority of Singapore 

(MAS) abandoned its tight money policy. Concern about 
recession in key DCs has replaced concern about inflation. 


While the Government of Singapore (GOS) professes optimism 
for an upturn by the end of 1975, it has carefully 
prepared workers for a lean year. Previously the GOS 
supported wage increases to help workers to share in 
Singapore's prosperity and to counter the effects of 
price inflation on real wages. Now, however, the GOS, 
management and organized labor all support the principle 
that future wage increases must be contingent on rising 
productivity to maintain Singapore's competitive position 
in exporting and attracting investment. Organized labor 
says it will press for modest wage increases in 1975 
after the economic upswing materializes. 


According to the GOS, nearly 17,000 workers were 
retrenched in 1974, but unemployment is not yet a 
serious problem. Layoffs occurred mostly in textile, 
electronics, and woodworking firms -- all relatively 





labor intensive industries (together they employ half 

of the industrial work force). Most of those laid off 
were not primary breadwinners; eighty percent were 

young women workers, many of whom withdrew from the 

labor market. Foreign workers were also employed in 

large numbers by these depressed industries; many probably 
lost their temporary work permits and returned to their 
homes in neighboring countries. 


New factories created 9,000 new jobs in 1974 (2/3 of 
these in the first half) compared to 11,000 in 1973. 
Subtracting jobs involved in retrenchments, total 
industrial employment probably declined by about 8,000. 


Performance in Key Sectors of the Economy 


Manufacturing eked out only 2% real growth in 1974 

(over the past 6 years it averaged 16%). Of the depressed 
industries, electronics is a good example of Singapore's 
export-oriented industry that is vulnerable to changes 

in the world economy. Decreasing demand for electronics 
goods in developed countries has led to deferrals and 
substantial cutbacks among Singapore's electronics 
manufacturers. Electronics firms have begun to diversify 
into production of more sophisticated lines, including 
industrial electronic equipment. 


Industries such as shipbuilding and the firms producing 
goods or services in support of the growing offshore 

Oil exploration industry of Southeast Asia are experiencing 
no recession. Oil rig construction and outfitting is a 
growth industry; Singapore is now one of the world's 
largest producers of oil rigs; orders are backlogged for 
two or three years at current production levels. 


Petroleum, the extra factor in everyone's economic 
equation these days, is very important to Singapore. 
Over 1/4 of Singapore's manufacturing output comes 
from its oil refineries and it is the third largest 





refinery complex in the world. Although total refining 
capacity is now over 1 million barrels per day, production 
levels are well below capacity at present. A petrochemical 
complex is planned to further develop the depth and 
technology of the industry. In addition to its significance 
as a refinery center, Singapore is the operational base 

for much of the oil exploration being carried out in 
Southeast Asia. 


Singapore has encouraged its industries to diversify 

and upgrade from assembly and other labor intensive 
operations in recent years. This diversification 

probably helped brake the decline in the manufacturing 
sector. By the end of 1974, relatively high value-added 
industries were employing 55% of the labor force and 
contributing 72% of the total value added in manufacturing. 


The Construction industry was plagued by labor shortages, 
high costs and shortages of building materials, and tight 
money early in the year but its real output rose 6% in 
1974. Increasing costs for labor and materials, the 
conservative mood of financial institutions, and entre- 
preneurial pessimism, will restrain growth of this 
sector in the near future. However, government plans 
to step up public construction of housing and other 
projects should help to stimulate the industry and 
overcome any decline in private construction. 


In current prices, the value of foreign trade increased 
61% over 1973; however, the higher cost of petroleum 
products and worldwide price inflation accounted for 

a large part of the increase; the volume of cargo 
handled actually decreased 1.5%. If inflationary trends 
subside as they appear to be doing and an upturn in 
developed countries does not occur until the end of 

the year, the value of Singapore's foreign trade could 
decrease in 1975. 


In 1974, Singapore's major trading partners were Japan 
(21%), Malaysia (15%), the U.S. (14%) and the EEC (13%). 
Although no Singapore statistics are available on trade 





with Indonesia, observers estimate its total is close to that of 
Singapore -- U.S. trade or U.S. $2 billion. U. S. 

exports to Singapore increased US$266.7 million (up 

39% in terms of Singapore dollar value). 


Singapore traditionally shows a trade deficit but a 
surplus in its balance of payments; in 1974 the trade gap 
widened but the payments surplus was still US$294.8 
million. Foreign exchange reserves rose 12% to US$2.7 
billion (equal to approximately four months' imports). 

To stimulate the exports, MAS opened its rediscount 
facility to banks for export and pre-export bills in 

May 1975 and the Department of Trade is beefing up 

trade promotion activities at home and abroad. 


Higher air fares and decreased business travel have 
contributed to slippage in the rate of growth in 
Singapore's tourist industry; tourist arrivals increased 
only 11% in 1974 (26% in 1973). Tourist-hotel occupancy 
rates dipped (probably due to shorter stays and an 
increase in rooms available), but this is expected to be 
temporary, until the business climate improves. 


The banking and financial sector continued to grow, 

but at a slower rate, in spite of increased conservatism 
and, until recently, tight money. The Asian Dollar 
Market's volume surpassed US$10.4 billion. Foreign 
banks opened seven new "offshore branches" (operating 

in the Asian Dollv Market) and twelve new representative 
ventures) were established in 1974. In May 1975, MAS 
introduced a new money market instrument, negotiable 
certificates of deposit,and continued to develop 
Singapore as a money market and financial center. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Investment Climate 


Singapore welcomes foreign investment; it provides 
fiscal incentives and active assistance to industries 
of particular interest. The Economic Development 





Board (EDB) actively recruits manufacturers, especially 
those introducing new (higher) technology. The EDB 

has offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 

and Houston, and may negotiate terms and incentives 

of investment projects planned for Singapore. Each 
investment proposal is evaluated on its own merits. 


U. S. manufacturing firms in the areas of instruments, 
controls and related equipment, sophisticated electronics, 
engines and heavy machinery, engineering services, 
precision engineering, machine tooling, metalworking, 

oil exploration support industries, petrochemicals, 

ship machinery and equipment, and shipbuilding, will 

find an especially warm welcome. 


In addition to industrial development, Singapore is 
interested in development as a major international 
financial center through development of its Asian 

Dollar Market, gold market, and secondary money market. 
Twenty-eight banks from the U. S. presently have operations 
here, ranging from full branches to representative 
operations. 


Since the U. S. is the largest investor in Singapore's 
manufacturing sector and has a substantial presence 

in the financial sector, U. S. business practice is 
becoming more generally known and emulated. English 
is the business language and is generally spoken by 
officials and most workers. 


Market for U. S. Products 


In 1974, Singapore imported USS$8.5 billion worth of 
goods, US$1.2 billion (14%) from the U. S. Many 

imports from the U. S. were either re-exported to 
Indonesia and other countries of the region or directly 
related to U. S. investment in Singapore's manufacturing 
sector, including the oil-refining and oil-exploration- 
related industries. 





U. S. goods are generally very competitive, a situation 
markedly improved since the devaluations of the U. S. 
Key markets are: 


dollar. 


Computers and related equipment 
Metalworking and finishing machinery and 
equipment 

Business equipment and systems 
Building and construction supplies and 
equipment 

Laboratory instrumentation 
Communications equipment and systems 
Process control instrumentation 
Pollution control instrumentation and 
equipment 

Energy systems 








QUARTERLY PUBLICATION 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
AND COMPETITIVE TRENDS 


This important new periodical pro- 1 Economic Prospects And Recent Trends 
vides comprehensive, up-to-date 
Statistical information for the 
United States and its seven prin- 
cipal industrial competitors — 
France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, Japan, and Canada. 


2 Changes in Key Competitive Indicators 


3 Basic Data For indicators 


Data are presented in four sec- 
tions. 4 Notes And Sources 


International Economic Indicators and Competitive Trends is a valuable reference for 
business analysts, economists and others who wish to assess the relative competitive 
position of the United States. Attractively presented tables, charts, and text provide 
a clear and easily readable source of the latest statistical information. It may be 
used for an overall view of international trends, or as a basis for more detailed anal- 
yses of the economic situation in the major industrial countries. 
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CALL US 


WE’VE GOT THE ANSWERS 
TO YOUR MARKETING 
QUESTIONS WORLDWIDE 


Commercial and economic information responsible for a country or group of 
on most trading partners of the United countries as listed below. Assistance 
States is available from the Bureau or information about marketing in 
of International Commerce, U.S. De- these countries may be obtained by 
partment of Commerce. dialing these key people directly: 
The Bureau is organized geographically (202) 967 plus the given extension 
with a Country Marketing Manager 


Area Extension Far East 


Australia and New 

Zealand 3646 
East Asia 5401 
Japan 2427 
South Asia 3137 
Southeast Asia 3875 


Africa 
Central Africa 3904 
East and South Africa 4927 
West Africa 4388 


Europe 
Canada and Benelux Latin America 
® countries 3848 Brazil 5427 
eFgance 4504 Mexico, Central 
Germany and Austria 4414 America, and 
Italy and Greece 3944 Panama 5020 
Nordic countries 4601 Argentina, Uruguay, 
Spain and Portugal 3957 and Paraguay 2428 
gyitzerland, Yugo- Caribbean countries 
Slavia and Turkey 2795 and remainder of 
United Kingdom 3713 South America 2995 


Special units within the Department of Commerce have been created to 
deal with particular marketing situations: 


Commerce Action Group for the Near East 
North Africa 5737 


Near East 

Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, 

Qatar, Saudi Arabia. Syria, United Arab 
Emirates, Yemen Arab Republic 


lran, Israel, Egypt 


Bureau of East West Trade 


Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF = e Domestic and International Business Administration 


¥ U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1975—210-946/9 3-1 








